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voice, hell would have been hell no longer. The best description
of a laugh I know is Leigh Hunt's description of Mrs. Jordan's.

In spite of her Leeds debut as Calista, tragedy was outside
Mrs. Jordan's range, nor was she capable of personating a fine
lady. She, thus, never crossed the true path either of Mrs.
Siddons or of Miss Farren. Comedies supplying two first-rate
parts where she would not have eclipsed Mrs. Siddons being
few, Mrs. Siddons and she, so long contemporaneously at Drury
Lane, very rarely acted together. They did so in Pizarro, and
also (Nov. 24th, 1797) in The Rivals. Mrs. Tickell contributed
an interesting aside on Mrs. Siddons, when she wrote, in 1785,
that Mrs. Jordan ought to " make a sweet tragedian, because, in
Twelfth Night, her voice in the pathetic is musical and soft,
and she has the Siddons 'Oh!' in perfection." Mrs. Jordan
was far less Euphrosyne off the stage than on it, but, across the
lamps, no one ever guessed that she knew nervousness, depres-
sion, or annoyance. In her maturity, she was aware of her
limitations. " If the public had any taste," she said, in the
greenroom, to John Taylor, "how could they bear me in
the part [Rosalind] which ... is far above my habits and
pretensions ? "

For twenty years, thanks to Mrs. Jordan, the Duke of
Clarence enjoyed as much domestic happiness as the Royal
Marriage Act permitted to him. She bore her sailor prince
five sons and five daughters, and shared her income with him,
calling the provincial tours that swelled it her 'cruises.' Her
dismissal, in 1811, was due to no fault of hers, and was
attended by every circumstance of respect. Having left
England to avoid creditors, her debts being the consequence
of bills given by her to relieve her worthless son-in-law, Alsop,
Mrs. Jordan died, on July 3rd, 1816, of jaundice and
dejection.

Little needs to be said concerning other actresses who
flourished during Mrs. Siddons's prime. The career of
Harriot Mellon as an actress was infinitely less interesting
than as a woman. She, again, was Irish, and the countrified,
un-stagy look she always retained, together with a kind of
shy boldness, constituted her charm. At Liverpool, in the
summer of 1796, Queen Siddons paid her the supreme com-tone that suggested the idea in his
